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Network Performance Monitoring in Windows NT 



Melur Raghuraman & Venkat Ramanathan 
Microsoft Corporation 

Abstract 

Most capacity planning efforts for networks have treated the system as a source generator and focused on 
frame counts and frame bytes by listening to the wire Some have employed smart ways of identifying the 
application responsible for network traffic by scanning the packet headers. These methods are expensive 
and arbitrary. In this paper, we present trace instrumentation of the TCP/IP stack in Windows NT that 
provides key information for capacity planners for correctly charging network traffic to the individual 
services and applications. 



Introduction 

In this client/server world of computing that we 
live in today, capacity planning activity is just 
not limited to the server but to the entire system 
including the clients, servers and network 
devices. In the past, network capacity planners 
have treated the systems without serious concern 
and system capacity planners have in turn 
ignored the network devices in their analysis. 
One major reason for this is the lack of 
appropriate performance data to tie the two 
worlds and the fear of overhead of 
instrumentation. 

Accuracy of model input metrics is often cited as 
the key indicator of the validity of a capacity 
analysis. In the last couple of years, there have 
been several papers in this conference 
mentioning the lack of performance data in 
Microsoft® Windows NT<D operating system 
mainly for Capacity Planning [1,2]. We 
addressed these concerns by introducing an 
Event Tracing Facility in Windows NT 5.0 and 
published the event tracing API[3] in this 
conference last year. While it addressed system 
data requirements adequately, data related to 
network was lacking. The purpose of this paper 
is to describe the network instrumentation work 
that has been done to complement the kernel 
trace instrumentation work for Windows NT 5.0. 

With internet access becoming common place 
today, there is no drop in the appetite for network 
bandwidth for web based applications. In fact, 
high speed networking is a very important focus 
of Windows NT 5.0 which already achieves 1 to 
2 Gbps throughput With network speeds getting 
this fast, any instrumentation must be highly 
optimized to take minimal overhead. 



In order to place the network instrumentation in 
the larger context of Networking layers in 
Windows NT, we devote the next section to 
describe the networking architecture in Windows 
NT. We describe the capacity planning data 
requirements for Networks and what data is 
collected through the instrumentation. Sample 
trace data from our experiments are also 
presented. 

Event Tracing in Windows NT 5.0 

The next version of Microsoft Windows NT 
operating system will have a uniform framework 
for event tracing, specifically for capacity 
planning. The event tracing mechanism 
implements a circular buffer pool maintained by 
the operating system and an API set for Trace 
Providers, Consumers and Management Control. 
The trace logger can accept data from kernel 
mode device drivers and user mode applications. 
In addition to providing a facility to log trace 
data for applications, the Windows NT kernel 
has been instrumented to provide key capacity 
planning metrics that were not available through 
the commonly used performance tool 'Perfmon'. 
The following system events are instrumented: 

1. Process Creation/Deletion event. The 
Processld, parent process Id, Security Id and 
the Image File name are recorded. 

2. Thread Creation/Deletion event. The Thread 
Id and its process Id are also recorded. 

3. Hard Page fault event. The disk signature 
and the size of the first disk read resulting 
from the page fault are also recorded. 

4. Disk Read/Write event. The disk signature 
and the size of the operation are recorded. 



" ATTACH taewr a " 



Multiple logger streams may be active at one 
time, typically one for the kernel logger and one 
for each of the trace-enabled applications 
running on a server. The Consumer APIset 
makes it easy to process the trace from multiple 
logger streams in the proper order and returned 
to the caller one event at a time. 

Networking Architecture in 
Windows NT 

Networking capabilities are built into Windows 
NT and it is organized as layers (See Figure 1). 
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Figure 1. Windows NT Network Layers 

Windows NT networking components include: 
•□Transport protocols (DLC, NetBEUI, 
NWLink, and TCP/IP) define the rules 
governing communications between two 
computers. 

• D Inter-process communication (IPC) 

components, such as named pipes and 
mail slots, allow applications to 
communicate with each other over a 
network. 

• D File and Print sharing components allow 

resources to be made available on a 
network. 

The Multiple uniform naming convention (UNC) 
Provider (MUP) and Multi-Provider Router 
(MPR) make it possible to write applications that 
use a single API to communicate using any 
network vendor's redirector. 

There are two boundary layers in the 
architecture, namely the Network Driver 
Interface Specification (NDIS) and Transport 
Driver Interface (TDI). The NDIS layer provides 
the interface and a wrapper to the Network 



Interface Card (NIC) device drivers. The TDI 
boundary layer provides a common interface 
specification to communicate with various 
transport drivers. While several protoc ols are 
s upported in the transport layer, i'Olp/lP forms 
t he ma in focal point for all networking activity. 

The protocol suite benefits from years of 
research and is the most favored suite in the 
Internet. In WindowsNT, several services make 
use of TCP/IP stack, most notably File/Print 
services and Socket-based applications. Most 
services require reliable data transmission and 
use TCP/IP suite for end to end reliable delivery. 
We will explain the File/Print services and 
Sockets in more detail in the next section. 

File and Print Services 

The File and Print services are supported by two 
services ( Red irector and Server) that are layered, 
on top ofTranspori Driver Interface layer as 
s hown in Fig ure 2 V They provide an 
encapsulation over the tile system and network 
transparency for applications accessing remote 
files. 

When a process on a Windows NT system tries 
to open a file that resides on a remote computer, 
the following steps occur 

• □ The process calls the I/O Manager to 

request that the file be opened. 

9 □ The I/O Manager recognizes that the 
request is for a file on a remote 
computer, so it passes it to the redirector 
file system driver (RDR.Sys). 

•□The redirector passes the request to 
lower-level network drivers that 
transmit it to the remote Server for 
processing. 

• □ The transport receives a send IO request 

packet (Irp) for the SMB header and 
command. 

• □ This send is translated into frames and 

queued for dispatch on the wire through 
the Miniport driver. 
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Figure 2. Server and Workstation Services 

On the remote WindowsNT server system, when 
the server service receives a request from a 
remote computer asking it to read a file that 
resides on the hard disk, the following steps 
occur 

• □ The low-level network drivers receive 

the request and pass it to the server 
driver (SRV.SYS). 

• □ The server passes a file read request to 

the appropriate local file system driver. 

• □ The local file system driver calls lower- 

level disk device drivers to access the 
file. 

• □ The data is passed back to the local file 

system driver. 

• □ The local file system driver passes the 

data back to the server. 

• 0 The server passes the data to the lower- 

level network drivers for transmission 
back to the client computer. 

Socket-based Applications 

Socket-based applications are supported through 
the Windows Socket Provider (WinSock). Figure 
3 shows the relationship between various 
modules and TCP/IP. 

A Socket based user application that would like 
to provide a service on port P (pre-advertised) to 
all clients would open up a socket through 
WinSock and listen on the socket for connection 
requests. This would translate as an address 
object with TCB structures listening on that port 
with the server's IP address(es) and a wild-card 
IP address to denote client addresses. 
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Figure 3. TCP/IP Stack 

When a client requests a connection, a frame 
comes in on one of the NICs (with the client's IP 
address and connecting port #) and is tied to one 
of these TCB structures. TCP calls across TDI to 
indicate to the socket provider, which in turn 
calls into the User's service application for 
acceptance. Once accepted, frames are received 
and sent on the NIC involved in the connection. 
Though th e physical NIC through which th e 
c oiiriectlon data is "routed can change over time, 
the IP addresses and port numbers don't chan ge 
an d lend the mselves as-connection context for 
event tracing. 



The user application requests a Send to the 
socket service provider with a pointer to the data. 
The socket provider, namely AFD will lock the 
pages in memory and request TCP across TDI to 
send. TCP cuts the requests to frames and calls 
the miniport driver corresponding to the NIC 
through which the data needs to be transmitted. 
The Miniport driver sends the frames and calls to 
TCP to complete each frame-send event. The 
TCP requests are processed asynchronously as a 
rule, and could happen in the context of the 
system thread dispatched by the socket provider 
or a DPC (Deferred Procedure Call) from Ndis. 
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In the case of receive, the miniport driver 
services the interrupt and through Ndis, queues a 
DPC to process the frame. This DPC identifies 
the protocol stack and calls the appropriate 
Receive Event handler. When this thread 
executes TCP Receive routine in its context, the 
data is indicated up or is filled in pre-posted 
receive buffers from the application. 



Event Tracing Sends / Receives 

A TCP Send needs to be traced at the 
end of the send. The end of a send is marked by 
the processing of an ACK(acknowledgement) 
from the other connection endpoint 
corresponding to the last byte of the send. 
Through TDI, TCP receives an IoRequestPacket 
(IRP) from AFD with a pointer to a locked user 
buffer / locked set of pages from a file's cached 
view. TCP creates a Send-Request structure, 
which caches this IRP, splits the data into frames, 
and sends them across. When the last ack (ack 
acknowledging the last byte sent) arrives, part of 
receive processing involves queuing the 
corresponding Send-Request for completion. 
When the completion queue is processed, the 
cached IRP is completed to the upper layer. 
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Figure 4. TCP Send 

Between the initiation of the Send and the 
completion, several copies of the data could get 
transmitted due to retransmissions, or the send 
could get cancelled, in which case, a completion 
doesn't occur. In Fig 4., the timeline of events 
during a send is explained. Since only the 
completion is traced, the use of the NIC to send 
out the said number of bytes is guaranteed. Also, 
as far as the user application is concerned, the 
Send through Tdi completed only when the IRP 
is completed in the socket driver (which may 
wake up the blocked thread in the case of 
synchronous i/o or trigger the appropriate event 
in the case of async i/o). 

Tracing receives is more complex than Sends, in 
the sense that tracing information needs to be 
generated at more points than one. In the case of 
receive, we should not care if the TCP protocol 



sends out acks or if this is only part of a receive 
which got cancelled from the other end point. 
The number of bytes received must be accounted 
for exactly. We will first take the case of a pre- 
posted receive and how it is traced for capacity 
planning purposes. 

In the case of pre-posted receives, TCP receives 
an IRP through TDI to receive a certain size. 
TCP caches this IRP in a Receive-Request 
structure. When a chunk of a certain size of data 
is received (could be less than the requested size, 
to improve latency) TCP completes the request 
with the then-available number of bytes and the 
appropriate buffers. If more needs to be received, 
the receiver (say application through socket 
interface) posts more receive-IRPs which are 
completed as frames are received. In Fig 5., the 
receive completion and trace timing is explained. 
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Figure 5. TCP Receive 

It is possible to receive when no receives are 
posted. In such cases, the data is indicated to the 
receiver as soon as the first frame is received. If 
any more data needs to be received, TCP 
receives a piggybacked Irp. TCP generates a CP 
trace in this indicate path to accurately account 
for the accepted number of bytes. 

Data Collection Issues 

Windows NT uses a packet oriented I/O model 
for performing I/O operations to disks as well as 
to network devices. Whenever a user application 
or service posts a Send/Receive request, an IRP 
is created and sent to TCP. Typically the IRP is 
filled with the context of the thread requesting 
the operation. In the case of sends, it is possible 
to identify the correct user thread to charge the 
bandwidth utilization. In the case of receives, a 
DPC is generated in NDIS, which doesn't run in 
the context of any user thread. With respect to 
receives through the indicate-path described 



above, when the data is accepted without 
requesting more receives through IRPs, it is not 
possible to make a correspondence. In such 
cases however, the port information that is 
provided is useful in identifying the service. 

What is Instrumented? 

1. Send Complete event when a TCP send 
request is complete (when an ACK for the 
last byte of the Send Request is received). 
The source address, destination address, 
source port number, destination port 
number, bytes transmitted are also recorded. 
Events are automatically time-stamped by 
the trace logger. 

2. Receive Indicate event when incoming data 
is indicated to the upper layers. The source 
address, destination address, source port and 
destination port numbers, the size of data 
received and the process Id of the Process 
that is being indicated by TCP. 

3. Receive Complete event (when a receive-Irp 
is completed with data). Similar information 
is collected. 

These three trace points cover the majority of the 
meaningful TCP traffic in the system. It is 
important to keep in mind that some TCP traffic 
is not accounted for by this instrumentation. For 
example, retransmissions from packet loss, 
receiving IP control msgs (like ICMP etc.). 

Instrumentation Overhead 

In comparison to other kernel events such as 
thread create or delete, network events are very 
high frequency events. As a result, extraordinary 
care has been taken to minimize the overhead of 
trace instrumentation. The data being collected is 
primarily from the Transport Control Block 
(TCB) structure. The fields in the TCB structure 
are arranged to make the data relevant to 
capacity planning in one contiguous block. This 
allows direct copying from the TCB structure to 
the Trace Buffers without having to make any 
intermediary copies. In our measurements, a 
network event uses about I2S x86 instructions 
and logs 24 bytes of data. 

Analysis of sample Traces 

Appendix A provides a sample kernel trace 
fragment from a TCP Send test, translated into 
readable text format. Each row in the table 
shows an event instance. Each event instance is 



described by the fixed header providing the event 
name, Thread ID that is causing the event, 
system clock time when the event happened, the 
kernel and user mode CPU time for the thread. 
Additional columns in the table show the event 
specific data associated with each event. 

The tests were started after starting up the Trace 
logger using a command line utility called 
tracelog.exe. The trace shows the process start 
and end of the trace!og.exe. Next we see a 
process start for the TCP send test program 
(nttcp.exe). Immediately following that we see 
the Tcp Send events. We can see the source IP 
address/port and destination IP address/port. 

The size of transfers is 8K bytes. The thread 
that's actually performing the send is (thread Id 
0, a system thread). However, the process Id that 
was saved when the connection was created is 
ICO, recorded with every send event This 
process Id ICO corresponds to the nttcp.exe 
program that initiated the sends. Hence, we can 
see that the network traffic can be charged to 
processes properly from our traces. 

While the TCPSend events triggered on 
the nttcp connection were in progress, an HTTP 
request for a webpage happened (shown in 
italics) and through threadID 39C, this request 
was handled by the IIS running on port 80 and 3 
files were sent out to the HTTP remote browser. 
The HTTP transaction happened through a keep- 
alive connection. These events were charged to 
process 382 (InetInfo.exe). 



Possible uses of network traces 

Classification by PID: 

In summary, since stack event trace 
generated incorporates PID, it is possible to 
charge network traffic to a specific process or 
kernel mode service. We will present other 
possible modes of classification, such as per- 
service, per-NIC, per-remote-request or per- 
client as indicated in paragraphs below. 

Classification of network utilization per 
Service: 

From post-processing the collected trace 
information, it is possible to classify the 



bandwidth utilization by application / service. 
Services and user applications / connections can 
be characterized using the 4-tuple (SAddr, 
DAddr, Sport, Dport). The traces collected for 
the specific port show the utilization for a 
particular service. From the traces shown, it can 
be observed that (HTTP) web service active on 
port 80 can be charged for the receives and sends 
in italics. 

Classification of network utilization per NIC: 
Using tools such as IPConfig, it is 
possible to identify NICs and assigned IP 
addresses. Parsing the collected trace for a 
specific IP Source Address gives all the traffic 
for that particular NIC. It is possible that data 
rerouting can happen when a transfer is in 
progress. In such a case, TCP receives an 
indication and a special stack event trace is 
generated. 

Classification of System resource utilization 
per remote request / client: 

Since Disk I/O events are generated in 
the context of the process, and remote requests 
are charged to the same process (through stack 
event traces), it is possible to identify the running 
service to charge disk i/o operations to. Based on 
Destination IP addr, this can be further classified 
per client of the service. 



Conclusion 

With the introduction of Event Tracing 
for Windows NT 5.0, we can charge resource 
consumption of CPU, Memory (Page faults), 
Disk I/O and Network to applications or 
Services. This will make the task of capacity 
planning client/server applications running on 
Windows NT servers easier and more accurate. 
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Appendix A: 



Event Name 


TID 


Clock (ms) 


Kt 


ut 


Parent TID 


Parent PID 


Sz 


Image Name 


ProcessStart 


1C0 


1124570445 


2 


0 


10C 


34C 




Tracelog.exe 


ThreadStart 


1C0 


1124570445 


2 


0 


1C0 


10C 






Thread End 


1C0 


1124570492 


3 


0 


1C0 


10C 






ProcessEnd 


1C0 


1124570492 


3 


0 


10C 


34C 




Tracelog.exe 


DiskWritelo 


14 


1124571070 


0 


0 


2 


67 


300 




ProcessStart 


2AC 


1124572773 


36 


28 


1C0 


288 




CMD.exe 


ThreadStart 


2AC 


1124572773 


36 


28 


10C 


1C0 






ThreadStart 


10C 


1124572898 


0 


2 


364 


1C0 






Event Name 


TID 


Clock (ms) 


Kt 


Ut 


Source Addr 


Dest Addr 


Sport 


DPort 


Size 


PID 


TcpSend 


0 


1124572976 


26425 


0 


172.31.249.34 


172.31.255.147 


5010 


5020 


8192 


1C0 


TcpSend 


0 


1124572976 


26425 


0 


172.31.249.34 


172.31.255.147 


5010 


5020 


8192 


1C0 


TcpSend 


0 


1124572976 


26425 


0 


172.31.249.34 


172.31.255.147 


5010 


5020 


8192 


1C0 


TcpSend 


0 


1124572992 


26426 


0 


172.31.249.34 


172.31.255.147 


5010 


5020 


8192 


1C0 


TcpSend 


0 


1124572992 


26426 


0 


172.31.249.34 


172.31.255.147 


5010 


5020 


8192 


1C0 


TcpSend 


0 


1124573008 


26426 


0 


172.31.249.34 


172.31.255.147 


5010 


5020 


8192 


1C0 


TcpSend 


0 


1124573008 


26426 


0 


172.31.249.34 


172.31.255.147 


5010 


5020 


8192 


1C0 


TcpSend 


0 


1124573023 


26427 


0 


172.31.249.34 


172.31.255.147 


5010 


5020 


8192 


1C0 


TcpRecv 


0 


1124573093 


78293 


1 


17Z31.249.34 


172.31.254.11 


80 


6437 


531 


382 


TcpRecv 


0 


1124573164 


78294 


3 


172.31.249.34 


172.31.254.11 


80 


6437 


164 


382 


TcpSend 


39C 


1124573198 


78296 


0 


172.31.249.34 


172.31.254.11 


80 


6437 


1507 


382 


TcpSend 


39C 


1124573231 


78303 


0 


172.31.249.34 


172.31.254.11 


80 


6437 


9236 


382 


TcpSend 


39C 


1124573362 


78304 


0 


172.31.249.34 


172.31.254.11 


80 


6437 


6728 


382 


TcpSend 


0 


1124573570 


26460 


0 


172.31.249.34 


172.31.255.147 


5010 


5020 


8192 


1C0 


TcpSend 


0 


1124573586 


26461 


0 


172.31.249.34 


172.31.255.147 


5010 


5020 


8192 


1C0 


TcpSend 


0 


1124573586 


26461 


0 


172.31.249.34 


172.31.255.147 


5010 


5020 


8192 


1C0 


TcpSend 


0 


1124573601 


26462 


0 


172.31.249.34 


172.31.255.147 


5010 


5020 


8192 


1C0 


TcpSend 


0 


1124573601 


26462 


0 


172.31.249.34 


172.31.255.147 


5010 


5020 


8192 


1C0 


TcpSend 


0 


1124573617 


26463 


0 


172.31.249.34 


172.31.255.147 


5010 


5020 


8192 


1C0 


TcpSend 


0 


1124573617 


26463 


0 


172.31.249.34 


172.31.255.147 


5010 


5020 


8192 


1C0 


TcpSend 


0 


1124573633 


26464 


0 


172.31.249.34 


172.31.255.147 


5010 


5020 


8192 


1C0 


TcpSend 


0 


1124573648 


26465 


0 


172.31.249.34 


172.31.255.147 


5010 


5020 


8192 


1C0 


TcpSend 


0 


1124573648 


26465 


0 


172.31.249.34 


172.31.255.147 


5010 


5020 


8192 


1C0 


Event Name 


TID 


Clock (ms) 


Kt 


ut 


Parent TID 


Parent PID 


Sz 


Image Name 


Thread End 


364 


1124573758 


0 


0 


364 


1C0 






Thread End 


10C 


1124573789 


1 


3 


10C 


1C0 






ProcessEnd 


10C 


1124573789 


1 


3 


1C0 


288 




nttcp.exe 



Legend: Kt - Kernel Mode Time 



Ut - User Mode CPU Time 
PID - Process ID 
TID - Thread ID 
The following are the extended record fields for the respective events: 

• Q Process start - new Process Id, its Parent's Process id 

• 0 Process end - current Process Id, its Parent's Process id, the image filename that it was running 

• D Thread start - new thread Id, its Process Id 

• D Thread end - current thread Id being terminated, its Process Id. 

• □ I/O read, I/O write - The signature of the disk where the I/O operation was done, the transfer size. 

• □ TCPSend - Source Address, Destination Address, Source port, Destination port, Size, Processld 



This document is for informational purposes only. MICROSOFT MAKES NO 
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Session 1 

. Y i-Chur^€to TerTo7n^cTMer S ^ement of the l»eop1eSofHduhia^^ 

.-Application. 1-25 . 
. Thomas Beretvas: DASD Tuning in the New DASD Environment. 26-38 

• GreeoryJVLCaliri: Getting Started in Mainframe Capacity Planning. 39-43 

• MehirKTRaghuraman. Venkat RM?anathan: Network Performance Monitoring m Windows N 1 . 

44-50 

• J oel Goldstein : DB2 Buffer Pool Tuning - Top Down or Bottom Up? 51-62 
. Brian L. Wong: Compjrjn& MVS a nd UNIX Workload Characteristics. 63-69 ^ 

7^ Instrumentation 101 - An In-Depth Look at How to Instrument 

End User Transactions. 70-84 . 

• Daniel P. Rue hl: Business Centric Resource Management Reporting. 

Session 2 

. Charles L.Burmaster. Robert. Dajueilohnson, RoJ^ertH Johnson: Performance Metric Validation 

in Chaos. 94-105 , , . . . . . 1A , .., 

. Bruc e McNutt : Disk Capacity, Performance, and Cost: Maintaining the Balance. 106-1 13 

• TimFollen: Capacity Planning and Performance: Tips and Techniques. H4-120 

• MikeJTsykin, am^o^r^L^shaw: End-To-End Response Time and Beyond : Direct 
Measurement of Service Levels. 121-132 

• BemardDomanski: NT Benchmarking. 133-149 . . XT ,~ fo 
. Jose ph L.Helle rstejn, Fan Zhan g, toez^hahabuddin: Charactenzmg Normal Operation of a 

Web Server- Application to Workload Forecasting and Problem Determination. 150-160 

• TedMcGavi n: Fibre Channel: The Third Age of Disk Connectivity. 161-165 
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T.mw ood Merritt : Getting to Goal Mode. 1 66- 1 7 1 

Jagueline A^Lynch, Richard Milner : User Experience of RVA2 and Snapshot Copy. 172-176 

Andrew L. McCasker : Beyond Availability Management. 177-184 

John F Maher : Capacity Planning: Are We Still Counting Angles on a Pinhead. 185-189 

Jodi P errv. William J. Raymon d. David J. Young: A CICSDB2 Legacy Application takes the 

Sysplex Plunge. 190-201 o 

Tachen Leo Lo : Asset Management In a Distributed Computing Environment. 202-208 

Adrian N. Co ckcroft : CPU Time Measurement Errors. 209-21 8 

Geoffrey I .. Bradford : Under the Covers: Internals of a Web-Based Network & Systems 

Performance Reporting System. 219-225 

Andre w Schmitt. Arthur P. G oldberg. Robert Buff: Comparison of HTTP and HTTPS Sever 
Performance. 226-231 



Session 5 

• Donald R. Deese : Evaluating and Improving CICS Performance in MVS (Goal Mode). 232-244 

• MarkB. Friedman : Optimizing the Performance of Wintel Applications. 245-259 

• Richard A. Carlisle : Classical Comparative Analysis Procedures and Deterministic Chaos. 260- 

271 . 

• Ro ger P. Botterbusch : Workload Forecasting Issues for World Wide (and Web) Applications. 

272-278 

• D ale B. Drake : Resource Accounting, Cost Allocation & Charge-back in a DFSMS Environment. 
279-285 

• Richard Mc D oueall: UNIX Memory Usage, Instrumentation and Analysis. 286-290 

• Robert J. Michals kv: Load Testing in an Internet World. 291-299 

• H ans W. Arno ld: TPF - An Operating System for Performance. 300-304 
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Session 1 

• Steve C. Lambourne : Will the REAL Parallel Sysplex Please Stand Up. 305-316 

• Pat V. Crain . Craig D. Hanson : Oracle Performance Analysis using Wait Events. 317-324 

• John C. Tvrrell : How to Stop DFHSM Thrashing in an SMS World. 325-336 

• C onnie U. Smith . Lloyd G. Williams : Performance Evaluation of Distributed Software 
Architectures. 337-345 

• William G. Pope : Planning Domino Email Servers using Notes Transactions. 346-356 

• BriajiLJKong: The Ubiquitous SCSI: What Is It? 357-362 

• John Mul len: The Day We Hung Up Our Sandals or Workload Manager in Goal Mode Operation. 
363-373 

• Ell en M. Friedma n. Jerry L. Rosenberg : Countdown to the Millenium: Issues to Consider in the 
Final Year. 374-387" 



Session 2 

• Ste phen L. Samso n: The Folly of Ownership Revisited or Whose CICS Region is That, Anyway? 
388-393 

• Wa yne Munson : Introduction To Fibre Channel Connectivity. 394-403 

• William G. Po pe: A Planning Model for Lotus Notes Applications. 404-408 

• S amNokes : Estimating Network Traffic for Workload Modeling. 409-421 
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• T homas E. Be lL Russell C. Davis : Scrambling To Upgrade Infrastructure Software For Year 
2000. 422-430 

• Doug V, Johns on: Database Layout Guidelines for Large Queries. 431-436 

• Sudhir R. Nath : Capacity Planning and Performance Tuning of the UNIX Systems. 437-447 

• Daniel A~ Menasce . Nagesh Kak arlamud k Performance and Availability of Rplicated Database 
Servers. 448-455 

Session 4 

• Alan Harbitter . Daniel A. Menasce : Performance Issues in Large Distributed System Security. 
456-467 

• G eorge W. Dodson : IT Availability - It's Critical to Your Business. 468-487 

• Danilo Gotta Luca Biffi : Performance Evaluation of Web Applications. 468- 

• Richard S. Ralston : A Unique VTS Experience. 488-495 

• Hari Sivaraman . Swami Ramanv : Scalability Analysis of SCSI Connected IO Systems. 496-506 

• Luca Pagliarini . Sil vio Pastore Stocchi : From Design to Delivery : A Practical Experience on 
Performance Prediction. 507-517 

Session 5 

• Anthony G. Mun gal: I/O Concurrency, I/O Bandwidth, Access Density and the Like. 51 8-527 

• Mark W. Johnson : Measuring Service Levels in E-business Applications and Applets. 528-538 

• Marco A. Mendes . Vir gilio Almeida : Analyzing the Impact of Dynamic Pages on the Performance 
of Web Servers. 539-547 

• Frank M. Berezna v: Who Needs Virtual Tape When You Have Fat DASD? Maybe You Do! 548- 
555 

• E dward A. Woods : Expanding The Reach Of DB2: TCP/IP and DRDA. 556-565 

Thursday, December 10, 1998 

Session 1 

• Ir win F. Kraus : The RMF Type 70 Record: A Plethora of Possibilities. 566-576 

• Joseph K. Merton : Organizational Behavior to Systems Implementation Failures. 577-581 

• Wayne A. W y robek : Tales from the Crypto: Performance Alerts for Mainframe Users of 
Integrated Cryptographic Facilities. 582-592 

• Don O. Koch , Gail Ridgley , Carl Meredith : Using Unix Accounting Utilities for Chargeback 
Accounting. 593-601 

• Harrv J. Foxw ell. Da niel A. Menasce : Prefetching Results of Web Searches. 602-609 

• Jee Fun g Pang. Mel ur K. Raghurama n: Understanding the Windows NT I/O Subsystem. 610-616 

Session 2 

• H . Pat Artis : DIBs, Data Buffers, and Distance: Understanding the Performance Characteristics of 
ESCON Links. 617-625 

• Ja ck B. Woolle y: Creating a Response Time Agreement for C/S Applications is a Whole New 
Ballgame! 626-635 

• J odi E. Perry : ARM Yourself for Continuous Availability. 636-642 

• Ji m Skeen : Data Warehouse Performance: A Methodology for Analysis. 643-654 
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• Carol E. Kerr : Monitoring Your MS Exchange Server. 655-663 

• William Z. Zahavi : The World According to a Storage System. 664-674 

• Ronald V. Jones : Performance Monitor - The View From the Driver's Seat. 675-681 

Session 4 

• Chuck Hopf : M 40, 153, 273, 652". 682-697 

• Eddie Rabinovitch : Integrating Data in the Enterprise. 698-707 

• Mark P. Grinnell : SRDF Remote Copy Performance Test Results. 708-717 

• Henry Steinhauer : Network Traffic Analysis at the 20, 000 Foot Level - Or Where Did All This 
Traffic Come From. 718-721 

• Junro Nose , Jun Ohy ama: Performance Measurement Methodology: Passive vs. Active. 722-727 

• Ilya Pevzner , Arthur P. Goldberg : Characteristics of WWW Proxy Traces. 728-737 

• Andy Martin : PC Desktop Performance and Hardware Performance Counters. 738-748 

• Kenneth D . Williams : MVS Application Performance Management. 749-760 

Session 5 

• Adrian N. Cockcroft : Managing the UNIX Mainframe. 761 -771 

• Joseph K. Merton : Measuring the Effects of Wide Area Networks and Data Transmission. 772- 
779 

• Ronald Dodge . Dan iel A. Menasce : Prefetching Mines to Improve Web Server Latency. 780-788 

• Adam Grummit t: Performance Management of Larger Distributed Systems Based on Windows 
NTT and Ethernet Networks. 789-797 

• Alan M. Sherkow : Does Your Installation Have Half-Second I/O Response Time? 798-809 

• Yiping Ding, Kenneth Newman : Analyzing Data with Uncertainty. 810-820 

• Ferass E IR ayes . Jerom e A. Rolia , Richard J. Frie drich: The Performance Impact of Workload 
Characterization Using ARM. 821-830 

Friday, December 11, 1998 

Session 1 

• Donald R . Deese : Analyzing RMF Service Class Data and Workload Activity Reports. 831-841 

• Je ffiy A. Schwartz : Forecasting Processor Consumption in a Multiple Machine Environment. 842- 
853 

• Mark M. M a ccabee : End-To-End Response Time of Lotus Notes Client and Limited 
Decomposition. 854-862 

• Robert Ge jst, James W estall. Dante M. Treglia : Real-time, 3-D Graphics for the Linux PC. 863- 
873 

• Pierre M . Fiorini , Yiping Ding . L ester Lipsky : On Modeling and Characterizing 'Self-Similar 1 
Data Traffic. 874-885 

• Connie U . Smith , Ll oyd G. Wil liams: Performance Engineering Models of CORBA-based 
Distributed-Object Systems. 886-898 

• C laude Aron . S uresh V. G adad: Managing 100+ Servers. 899-909 

• Brian L . Farrell , Richard Me n ning er. Stephen G. Strickland : Performance Testing & Analysis of 
Distributed Client/Server Database Systems. 910-921 
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• Tim R. Norton : Don't Predict Applications When You Should Model the Business. 922-933 

• Kelly L. Carr : The Realities of Performance. 934-956 

• Paul A. Awoseyi : Performance Optimization in PC Server Environment. 

• J ozo J. Dujmovic : Optimizing Computer System Configurations. 957-967 

• Paul W. Edmiston . Jack Peng . Tachen Le o Lo : Reliability & Availability of Client/Server 
Networks: An Old Problem in A New Environment. 968-975 

• Timothy J. Gibson , Ethan L. Miller , Darrell D. E, Long : Long-term File System Activity and 
Inter-reference Periods. 976-987 

• Alex Patterson : Experiences Migrating a Large Assembler Mainframe Simulator to C++ on a PC. 
988-993 

• Chuck Hopf: I Did It My Way. 994-998 
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